Aetat.35.]    Johnsoii s prejudice against players.
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It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there appears a very strong symptom of Johnson's prejudice against players1; a prejudice which maybe attributed to the following causes : first, the imperfection of his organs, which were so defective that he was not susceptible of the fine impressions which theatrical excellence produces upon the generality of mankind ; secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; and, lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had come to London at the same time with him, not in a much more prosperous state than himself, and who.se talents he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. His being outstripped by his pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably made him feel some indignation, as thinking that whatever might be Garriclc's merits in his art, the reward was too great when compared with what the most successful efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods of his life Johnson used to talk contemptuously of players9; but in this work he speaks of them with peculiar acrimony; for
ment,' the same 'quick apprehension,' the same ' tenacious memory.' In reading such lines as the following who does not think, not of the man whose biography was written, but of the biographer himself?—' He had the peculiar felicity that his attention never deserted him; he was present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling occurrences . . . To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, compared with the small time which he spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversation with the same steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture . . . His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to writings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed his chief attainment.' Of Johnson's London, as of Savage's The Wanderer, it might equally well be said :—' Nor can it without some degree of indignation and concern be told that he told the copy for ten guineas.' 1 'Savage was now again aban-
doned to fortune without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man who, whatever were his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves sit least to be remembered for his virtues, which ar,e not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less often in his profession than in others. To bo humane, generous, and candid is a very high degree of merit in any case, but those qualities deserve still greater praise when they are found in that condition which makes almost every other man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal.' Johnson's Works, viii. 107,
* In his old age he wrote as he had written in the vigour of his manhood :—' To the censure of Collier ... he [Dryden] makes little reply; being at the age of sixty-eight attentive to better things than the claps of a play-house.' Johnson's Works, vii. 295. See fast, 'April 29, 1773, and Sept. 21, 1777.
which, the Piazzas, Covent Garden,, they come in large bodies, armed with conteaus, and attack whole parties,. so that die danger of coming out of the play-houses is of some weight in the opposite scale, when I sun disposed to go to them oftener than I ought.1 Shenstone's Works (3rd edit,), iii. 73,
